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ABSTRACT 

In fall 1991, Fullerton College (California) 
undertook a project to promote excellence in teaching in evening 
classes by providing part-time and evening faculty with development 
activities focusing on teaching methods for adult learners. Thirteen 
part-time and evening faculty representing different disciplines were 
selected to participate. During the fall 1991 semester, the group 
attended workshops on adult learners, learning styles, classroom 
assessment techniques, amd interactive teaching strategies. InJ^he 
spring 1992 semester, they incorporated these new techniques into 
their evening classes, while attending monthly meetings to exchamge 
ideas and share experiences. The students in their classes were 
surveyed at the beginning, middle, and end of the semester. Project 
outcomes included the following: (1) 11 of the 13 faculty 
participants successfully incorporated the new teaching techniques 
into their spring 1992 classes; (2) all faculty members felt that the 
monthly meetings were critical to their successfully implementing the 
new techniques; (3) the first student survey revealed a high level of 
optimism about the classes, but an unrealistic idea of the amount of 
outside study time required; (4) the mid-semester survey showed 
continuing interest m the classes, but problems with outside study 
time; (5) the final survey revealed high satisfaction with the 
classes amd strongly positive responses to the teachers and the 
instructional methods; (6) the surveys revealed a need for faculty to 
teach time management skills to adult evening students; and (7) there 
was no significant increase in student retention. Attachments include 
information sheets, outlines of the four workshops, a meeting agenda, 
a list of activities to get adult leeirners involved, time management 
worksheets, and the three student surveys. (23 references) (JSP) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Adult Learners. The population of adults over age 25 attending community colleges has 
reached significant proportions. Nationally, about half of aU community college students 
are age 25 and older, and the mean age of commtmity college students is 29. Hghty percent 
of all commimity college students work, and 67 percent of community college students 
attend part-time. Despite high initial motivation, adults may drop out of college classes 
because of their multiple commitments and many time pressures. However, if adults become 
more involved in learning through interactive teaching methods, they may be more likely 
to complete their classy. 

The Need for Faculty Development on Adult Learning. Although the adult student 
population in community colleges continues to grow, many faculty members are imaware 
of the characteristics and motivations of adults who return to college. Faculty who are 
accustomed to teaching younger students in day classes are often not familiar with effective 
teaching methods for adult learners. At many connnuQity colleges the majority of evening 
classes are tau^t by part-time faculty. For this reason, lt4s critically important for 
community colleges to provide part-time and evoiing faculQNwith faculty development 
activities which promote teaching excellence for adult learner^ 

FuUerton CoUege Project p r^ ^d^i|t Tgaminy. The purpose of this Fund for Instructional 
Improvement (FII) project was to promote excellence in teaching ai^i learning in evening 
classes by providing faculty development activities for Fullerton College part-time and 
evening faculty in teaching methods for adult learners. These highly ihteractive teaching 
methods, including Classroom Assessment Techniques, Cooperative Learning Strategies, and 
other participatory techniques, recognize the needs and goals of adult learners, show 
respect for the life experiences of adults, and encourage adults to become more involved 
their o%vn learning. Through these teaching methods, adults were able to find more 
relevance in their 'earning and they became more involved in their learning than with 
traditional, more passive, teaching methods. 

Activities of th e Project on Adult Learning. At the start of the Fall 1991 semester, 
thirteen part-time and evening faculty representing different disciplines were selected to 
participate in this project. During the Fall semester, the group was trained in effective 
teaching methods for adult learners through four workshops on the following topics: Adult 
Learners, Learning Styles, Classroom Assessment Techniqt^es, and Interactive Teaching 
Strategies. Ehiring the Spring 1992 semester, the group members hicorporated new 
techniques into their evening classes in order to promote greater involvement among adult 
learners. Throughout the Spring semester, the group held monthly meetings to discuss 
their experiences in using the new techniques. Near the end of the semester, each group 
member facilitated a Division workshop to share effective teaching strategies for adult 
learners. In addition, students in the evening classes of the faculty group were surveyed at 
the beginning of the semester, the middle of the semester, and the end of the semester to 
monitor their involvement in learning, and to provide on-going feedback to the instructor. 

Outcomes of this Project. Student comments in both the mid-semester survey and the end 
of semester survey indicated that the majority of students felt highly involved in their 
learning. However, there was no significant change in student retention. It is possible that 
student retention is affected by so many other outside variables that the influence of 
teaching techniques alone may not produce a clear positive student retention outcome. The 
highlight of the project for the faculty was the monthly group meetings. All faculty stated 
that they had learned a great deal about teaching adults from the interdisciplinary 
exchanges with the other faculty in the group. 

Ordering this Report The fiill report on this project is available at cost ($7 pgr CQpy) 
from the Fullerton College Office of Instruction. 321 E Chapman Avenue. Fulkrton. Calif. 
92632-2095 . This report will also be available soon on ERIC microfiche. fERlC Clearinghouse 
for Commun i ty and Tunior CoUeges. UCIA. 8118 Math-Scjences Building. 405 Hilgard 
Avenue. Los Angeles. CA 90Q241 
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A. IntrodttctiQii: Puyp^^ Qf iMff fr^lga 

The purpose of this project was to provide faculty development activities for Fullertoti 
College part-time and evening faculty in teaching methods that are appropriate for adult 
learners in evening classes. These positive teaching methods recognize the needs and goals 
of adult learners, show respect for the life experiences of adults, and provide opportunities 
for adults to take more responsibility for their own learning. By experiencing Classroom 
Assessment Techniques and other teaching methods designed specifically for adult 
learners, adults in evening classes will become more involved in their own learning. 

The two n^aior goals of this project were, 1) to promote excellence in teaching and 
learning through faculty development in order to increase instructional effectiveness in 
evening classes; and 2) to increase the involvement of adult learners in their own learning. 
It was hoped that adult learners would increase their involvement in learning through the 
use of Classroom Assessment Techniques and other teaching methods which are iesigned to 
move adult learners toward self-directed learning. The goal of promoting excellence in 
teaching and learning in evening classes would be met by providing a select group of part- 
time and evening faculty %vith faculty development in the use of these techniques. 
Ultimately, it was hoped that teaching and learning would be improved by using teaching 
techniques which are learner-centered, and which meet the unique needs of adult learners 
more dffectively than traditional methods of instruction. 



The funds for this project came from the California Community Colleges State Fimd lor 
Mstructlonal hnprovement, commonly referred to as "FIL" A total of slightly under $15,000 
in grant funding was provided for the coordination of this project, all materials (including 
books on Classroom Assessment, and duplication of workshop materials and student 
surveys), and a $500 stipend per faculty member for faculty participants. 



C Specific Problems Addressed bv this Project, 

This project addressed two problems: 1) part-time and evening faculty who are not 
familiar with effective teaching methods which meet the needs of adult learners in 
evening classes; and 2) adult learners who are not as involved in their own learning as 
they might be, partly because of outside commitments, and partly because of traditional 
teaching methods. 

1 , Pa^-time and even ing faculty: effective teaching methods for adult leamgrs. 
Across the country, the population of adults over age 25 attending community colleges has 
reached si^iiflcant proportions. Nationally, about half of all community college students 
are age 25 and older, and the mean age of community college students is 29. Hghty percent 
of all community college students work, and 67 percent of community college students 
attend part-time. 

At many community colleges, the majority of evening classes are taught by part-time 
faculty. It is likely that many adult evening students are taught exclusively by part-time 
faculty throughout their community college experience. For this reason, it is critically 
important for community colleges to provide opportunities for part-time faculty to benefit 
from faculty development activities which address teacMng and leamhig issues. Through a 
strong commitment to the professional development of part-time faculty, colleges can 
ensure a consistently high quality of teaching in evening classes which serve the needs of 
the important adult student population. 

1 « 
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Although the adult student population in community colleges continues to grow, many 
faculty members are unaware of the characteristics and motivations of adult learners who 
return to college. Faculty who are accustomed to teaching younger students are often not 
familiar with teaching methods which are particularly effective for adult learners. 
Moreover, faculty members who have been teaching for many years are often hesitant to 
incorporate new teaching methods. In order to be more effective teachers of adult learners 
in evening classes, faculty must be provided with the opportunity to learn about adult 
learners and about Classroom Assessment techniques and other teaching techniques which 
are effective in teaching adults. 

2. Adult learners: increasfaiy involvement in learning. Despite high initial motivation, 
adults are often more likely to drop out of college classes because of their multiple 
commitments and many time pr^ures. However, it is possible that the use of Gassroom 
Assessment Techniques may provide the relevance necessary to encourage adults to 
complete their classes. Researchers in adult learning, Including Malcolm Knowles, K. 
Patricia Cross, Stephen Brookfidd, Alan Knox, and others, have long advocated the 
principle that adults should be actively involved in their own learning rather than 
passively receiving information. Although Classroom As^ssment techniques are intended 
primarily to increase involvement in learning, they are also likely to result in the 
increased retention of adult students. Adults who are more actively engaged in their 
learning may also be more likely to complete a semester-length course. 



P. Major Project Outcomes 

Impact on Faculty Participants. In the initial evaluation plan it was stated that this 
project may be considered successful for the faculty participants if, a) faculty members in 
the project incorporate new teaching methods for adults into their classes; b) faculty 
members become more learner-centered in teaching adults; and c) faculty members become 
more creative in their teaching by trying additional new techniques from ideas generated 
in the group meetings. All three of these goals were met by this project: faculty did 
incorporate new teaching techniques in their classes, they became more learner-centered 
in their approach to their classes, and they tried new ideas presented in the group 
meetings. 

Impact on Adult Lean^ers. In the Initial evaluation plan it was stated that this project 
may be considered successful for the adult learners in the classes of the group members if 
the overall survey results show an increase In their involvement in learning wd if student 
retention increases. The survey results ind? :ate clearly that students felt involved in their 
learning. In fact, student involvement in learning increased significantly from the mid- 
semester survey to the end of semester survey. Student comiments in both the mid-semester 
survey and the end of semester survey show that the majority of students were well- 
satisfied with their experiences, and were Involved in their learning. However, many 
students noted the time constraints for outside study time. It may be a good idea for faculty 
who teach evening classes to emphasize the importance of out-of-class study time, and to 
provide guidance in time management in order to facilitate this. In tracking student 
retention rates over three semesters with the same faculty teaching the same evening 
classes, there was no significant change in student retention, and no clear patterns to 
changes in student retention. Overall, student retention was slightly lower during the Fall 
1991 and Spring 1992 semesters. However, student retention increased in nine classes in 
the Spring 1992 semester. Although these learner-centered teaching techniques appear to 
help adults to become more involved in their learning, it is possible that student retention 
is affected by so many other outside variables that the influence of teaching techniques 
alone may not produce a clear positive student retention outcome. 
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The foUonving major activities were conducted to complete this project: 

1. Part-time and evening faculty were selected for the projea. 

2. Group members participated in four Faculty £>evelGpment workshops to learn effective 
teaching strat^es for adult learners. 

3. The project group members determined how to best incorporate these teaching 
techniques into their classes, and then used the teaching techniques during the Spring 
1992 semesto*. 

4 Tlie project group members met monthly to discuss their e)^riences in using the new 

teaching techniques with adult learners. 
5. Students were surveyed to determine their involvement in learning over the semester. 
6k Each group member coordinated and facilitated a woiivshop on teaching adults for his or 

her Division. 

7. Student retention data will be collected over three semesters for comfwuison. 

81 The project will be evaluated tc determine the impact of the new teaching techniques. 



F. Detailed Procedures and Outcomes of the Project 
I' Selection of Facultv Participants. 

In Fall, 1991 thirteen part-time and evening faculty wcx selected to participate in 
this project. This group represented ten of the thirteen inr tructional Divisions at 
FuUerton College, and included full-time and part-time fac ilty, and faculty from 
vocational programs as well as academic disciplines. 

It took about six weeks to select the faculty for the proje :t group, using the following 
procedures: 

a. On August 15, a flier about the grant project was sent nut to all 700 full-time and 
part-time faculty at FuUerton College. The flier described the project (Attachment 
A), included an application form (Attachment B) and a brief summary of 
Classroom Research (Attachment C). 

b. As the applications came in, a memo was sent to each applicant to acknowledge 
the receipt of the application. 

c. By September 9, only eight applications had been received, and only six of the 
twelve Divisions were represented. So a memo was sent to the Division Eteans of 
each of the Divisions that were not yet represented, so that the Deans might 
encourage their evening faculty to apply to be a part of this project. A full 
application packet was also enclosed. 

d By September 16, no more applications had been received, so a memo was sent 
to each faculty member in the six divisions which were not yet represented. A 
full application packet was also enclosed. All 269 memos was addressed to each 
faculty member by name to ensure that faculty received their memos. In the 
week following the last mailing, two more applications were received, and 
several additional faculty e?q7ressed Interest in applying for the project. 

e. The deadline for application for this project was SeptemtNer 30. On October 1, all 
remaining applications were collect^ from the campus mail, and the process of 
determining the participants began. Applications were received from faculty 
representing nine different divisions. 

f. laculty applications were reviewed by the Project Director. A serious attempt 
was made to Include faculty from all campus divisions, however faculty from 
three areas (Physical Education, Counseling, and library) did not apply. 
AppUcatlons which were received early were given higher priority. In addition, 
all applications were reviewed to determine If the applicants were Interested in 
learning new teaching techniques for adult learners, and If they were willing to 
incorporate new techniques during the Spring 1992 semester. Although the 
funding from this grant provided a stipend for 12 participants, an additional 
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faculty member volunteered to be a part of the group to Y/ork toward a Step 22 
promotion (rather than receive a stipend). As a result, the group consisted of 
thineen faculty from nine campus divisions. The project director represents the 
tenth division. 

g. On October 3, letters of congratulations were sent to the thirteen faculty selected 
for the project (Attachment D). Those who were not selected to f^rtidpate in this 
project also received letters to thank them for th^ interest in the project and to 
assign them as "alternates," so tiiat if for any reason the faculty member from 
thdr Division could not ccmtinue in the i»x>jea, they may be prepar e d to step hi. 
Summgry pf Outcomes. This acthdty required a great cteal of effort and follow-up. 
Although the faculty selection process was very effective, it would have been even 
better if there were also faculty representing Counseling, I%ysical Education, and the 
Library. Given more time, it might have been possible to recruit faoUty by 
approaching them individually rather than sending out fliers to the entire faculty in 
these areas. Pan-time faculty are very difRcult to reach because they are generally on 
campus only for their class, which is usually once per week. In addition, most part-time 
faculty who teach in the evening either work full-time at another job, or they teach 
part-time at several colleges. For this reason, only the most motivated part-time faculty 
applied to be a part of this project. As a result, the group was very highly motivated, and 
possibly more interested trying new teaching strategies than other faculty. 

Z Workshops for the protect group. 

A series of four workshops was held for the project group during the Fall semester on 
the following topics: Adult Learning, Learning Styles, Classroom Assessment 
Techniques, and Interactive Teaching Techniques. The purpose of these workshops was 
to present a variety of teaching techniques which may be new to some group members, 
and to facilitate a good exchange of teaching ideas relevant to each workshop topic. 

It took about a month to prepare for each workshop. This included thne to plan the 
objectives and agenda for the workshop, find materials and articles about the topic of 
the workshop, develop new materials, duplicate materials and organize them into 
packets for each woricshop, ptirchase notebooks and dividers for faculty to use in 
keeping their workshop materials together, order books on Classroom Assessment 
Techniques, and purchase supplies (index cards, transparencies, transparency markers) 
for the members of the gronp to use in their classes. 

On October 16. 1991 the first workshop was held. The workshop was three hours in 
length, and was titled "How to Teach Adult Learners." The project director coordinated 
and facilitated this workshop. [See Attachment E for Workshop Agenda.] This workshop 
focused on the characteristics and needs of adult learners in communi^ college classes, 
and outlined some theories of adult learning. Group members were provided with 
materials on adult learning and with a notebook in which to keep all project materials. 
The participants were also given more detail^ information about the purpose of this 
grant project, and the schedule of activities for the Fall semester. 

On November i^. l^^ l the second workshop was held. At the beginning of the 
workshop, faculty were asked to recall and write down the most important things they 
had learned at the first workshop, and any topics that were unclear from the first 
workshop. These were collected by the project director, and reviewed with the group 
before b«giiming with the next workshop topic. This three hour workshop, tided 
"Incorporating New Teaching Methods for Different Learning Styles," was coordinated 
and facilitated by the project director. [See Attachment F for Workshop Agenda.] Group 
members took a Learning Styles Inventory and a Personality Type test in order to learn 
more about themselves as adult learners so that they might better understand their adult 
students. Information on teaching and learning styles was also provided. As a part of 
this workshop, participants were asked to state what they would like to know about 
learning styles, and how learning styles information might be used in teaching. 
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On November 16. 1991 the third workshop %vas held. This was a six-hour SatxinJay 
workshop on Classroom Research, titled "Incr^sing Student Involvement and Learning 
with Cla$sroc»n Assessment Techniques." Hiis workshc^ vras coordinated and facilitated 
by the project director. [See Attachment G for Workshop Agenda.] Workshop 
participants received books on Qassroom Assessment Techniques that they could use for 
reference throughout the project. During the workshop, participants experienced 
sevo^ Classroom As^^ment techniques, viewed a videotape on Clas«x>om Assessment, 
and were asked to define Classroom Research, and to state any areas that were unclear so 
that they might be address by the project direaor. 

Oa i j ^^her 4^ 1991 the fourth and final workshop was held. TTiis three- hour 
workshop was titled "Incorpcn^ting Interactive Teaching Methods to Involve Adult 
Learners." The worktop was coordinated and facilitated by the project director. [See 
Attachment H for Workshop Agenda.] Participants received materials about Cooperative 
Learning and other interactive methods for teaching adults. There was a good exchange 
of teaclUng ideas that had already been successfully u^ by members of the group. 

Summarv of Outcomes. The four %w)ricshops during the FaU semester prepared the 
group well to begin to try out some new techniques with their evening students. They 
had gained a better understanding of the characteristics and needs of adult learners, and 
had learned a variety of new teaching techniques to use in their classes. 

3. hicorporatin g new techniques. 

At the last workshop in December, faculty group members were encouraged to begin 
thinking about how they might incorporate into their Spring evening classes what they 
had learned in the four wori^ops on adult learning. At the December 4 workshop, the 
psutidpants decided to set a meeting date of Thursday, January 23 from 3-6 p.m. The 
purpose of this meeting %vas to provide the group members with an opportunity to 
discuss what they plan to do at the beginning of the semester, and how they plan to 
incorporate Classroom Assessment Techniques and other teaching techniques for adult 
learners into their classes. 

Although some faculty started to use some of the techniques in their Fall semester 
classes, other techniques required some advance planning and, in some cases, 
rethinking the way the class was to be taught. A meeting was held before the start of 
the Spring 1992 semester to discuss the techniques that would be used at the beginning 
of the semester, and to give group members a chance try out the techniques with the 
rest of the group. 

This January 23 meeting was successful in stimulating faculty to plan ways to use 
new teaching methods. [See Attachment I, Meeting Agenda]. At this January meeting, 
faculty developed a list of ways in which new teaching techniques might be 
incorporated: "Activities to Get Adult Learners Excited about the Subject Matter of the 
Class at the First Class Meeting** [Attachment J]. Most faculty in the group decided that 
because of the time constraints for adult learners, it would also b^ useful to provide their 
students %vith a Time Management Worksheet that was developed by the project director 
[Attachment K]. The members of the group then used the techniques in their evening 
classes throughout the Spring 1992 semester. 

Summarv of Outcomes. Faculty used a wide variety of new teaching techniques for 
adult learners in their classes throughout the Spring semester. Some used regular 
Classroom Assessments, others relied more on small group interactive classroom 
activities. All of the classroom activities were designed to promote active ^earner 
taivolvement. hi addition, the feedback from the students indicated that they 
appreciated the more interactive techniques that were being used in their classes. They 
felt that the teacher "really cared" whether or not they were learning. 

However, two of the more experienced faculty had a difficult time in trying some new 
techniques in their classes. They participated actively in the project in every other 
way: Aey were actively involved in the group meetings and they administered the 
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three student surveys to their classes. Although they were very hiterested in the 
techniques that had been used by the others hi the group, and were very receptive to 
new ideas, they were reluctant to try new things In their own classes. In individtsal 
conversations with the^ t%vo group members at the end of the semester, both ^id that 
they should have tried something new this semester, but th^ needed more time to think 
about how to actually implment these techniques in their classes. They both had plans 
to begin to use some of these techniques in their Fall semester classes. Despite their 
diffictUty in actually udng some new techniques, it was clear that both had benefited 
tremendously from bdng a i»rt of the project, because they were starting to rethink the 
way they taught their classes. 

4k Monthly Group Meetings . 

Four meethifs were held during the Spring 1992 semester. These meetings were held 
monthly late in the afternoon, at a time convenient to the members of the group. The 
purpose of these meetings was to share teaching experiences %vlth others In the group. 
Through a regular exchange of teacWng ejqjeriences, it was hoped that faculty members 
would gain new ideas from the other group members which might be incorporated into 
other classes. It was also hoped that the discussions of faculty from different disciplines 
would result in a transfer of good teaching ideas from one discipline to another. 

The first faculty group meeting after the start of the semester took place on February 
26. At this meeting faculty group members were generally pleased with the results of 
the new techniqties in their evening classes. Several reported that their adult students 
were becoming more involved in the class as a result of these techniques. 

The second faculty group meeting of the Spring semester took place on March 18. At 
this meeting the focus of discus^on was the advantages and disadvanuges of using 
Classroom Assessment Techniques in the classes. In addition, faculty group members 
shared the results of using these techniques in their classes. Although time constraints 
were mentioned as a concern, in general the faculty are happy with the results of using 
these techniques in their classes. 

The April 1 meeting of the faculty group was the third monthly meeting. At this 
meeting, group members discussed what they had learned so far in using these new 
teaching techniques, and assessed how they were doing in meeting the goals they had 
Initially stated when applying to participate In this project. 

On May 13, the fourth monthly group meeting was held. Faculty discussed the)r 
Individual division meetings, and their experiences in using new teaching techniques, 
as well as issues of importance to group members regarding teaching and learning for 
adult learners. 

The project director decided to hold individual meetings at the end of the semester 
rather than one last group meeting. This made it possible to facilitate a more personal 
discussion of what was learned by each hidivldual faculty member by participating in 
this project. These Individual meetings were held from May 26 through June 5. 

^>in^arv of Outcomes . There is no question that the highlight of the project for the 
faculty was the monthly group meetings. Without exception, all faculty at the end of the 
Spring semester stated that they had learned so much from the exchanges %vith the other 
faculty in the group. Some mentioned that it was important to cross disciplinary lines to 
learn more about good teaching practices. Part-time faculty noted that it was so nice to 
have a chance to get to know other faculty, because they usually just come in and teach 
their classes without seeing other faculty. Several of the faculty mentioned that they 
would like to have a means to keep the meetings going during the next academic year 
because It would be a shame to let this good exchange of ideas end. 

5. Surveys of Aduh Learners. 

Adult students in the evemng classes of project group members were surveyed three 
times during the semester to determine their learning progress and their involvement 
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in learning. Survey qu^tions were devised by the project director, %vith input from the 
members of the project group. The first survey was administered at thet beginning of 
the semester to determine student goals and interests in the class. The second survey 
was administered in the middle of the semester to a^ess students' involvem^t in 
learning and their {progress in the class. The final survey %vas administered at the end 
of the semester to assess the students' involvement in the class, and their reactions to the 
teaching methods used in the class. Students responded anonymously to the student 
surveys in order to obtain more candid responses. All survey data was completely 
confidential, and %vas reported only in ag^'egate form, wi^ no names or disdpUnes. 

At the December 4 meetii^, the Project Director worked with the group to formulate 
questions for the first student survey [Attachment L]. This first student was 
administered in the evening classes of the faculty group members at tlie first class 
meeting of the Spring 1992 semester. Faculty tallied their own surveys so that they 
might report the results of their surveys back to their students at the next class meeting. 
In particular, several faculty were concerned that many of their students did not plan to 
spend much time studying outside of class, yet they said they were "working to%vard an 
'A' grade in the class.* This provided faculty with a good opportunity to emphasize to 
adult learners the importance of planning to spend sufficient time studying outside of 
class in order to be successful in the class. After they had tallied their oivn surveys, 
faculty gave the survey results to the project director who did a master tally of the 
survey results. 

At the February 26 faculty group meeting, the mid-semester survey was developed by 
the project director and group members [Attachment M]. Several of the questions from 
the first survey were repeated to monitor differences in student involvement and 
interest since the beginning of the semester, and upon recommendation of the group 
members, several new questions were added. The mid-semester survey was administered 
in evening classes during the week of March 16, because this week was the middle of the 
semester. Faculty tallied their own mid-semester surveys so that they might report the 
results of their surveys back to their students at the next class meeting. After they had 
talUed their o%vn surveys, faculty gave the survey results to the project director who did 
a master tally of the survey results. Results indicated that students generally felt 
involved in their classes, although the pressure of the middle of the semester was also 
evident in their responses. 

At the May 13 faculty group meeting, the end of semester survey was developed by 
the project director and group membei^ Several of the questions from the second 
survey were repeated to monitor differences in student involvement and Interest since 
the beginning and middle of the semester, and several new questions were added upon 
recommendation of the group members. [See Attachment N.j The third student survey 
was administered in the evening classes of the faculty group members during the weeks 
of May 18 and May 25: the last two weeks of classes of the Spring 1992 semester. Faculty 
reviewed their student survey results before giving the surveys to the project director 
for a master tally of the survey results. Although most students felt involved in their 
classes, many mentioned their own severe time constraints in studying outside of class. 

gum m^ of Outcomes . The three surveys were instrumental in monitoring the 
involvement of the students in the classes. In addition, faculty learned more about their 
students through the semester than they would have otherwise luiown. For instance, 
the survey on tfie first day of class indicated an unbelievably high level of optimism 
about the class. This showed the faculty that it is very important to take advantage of the 
optimism and high level of interest that exists among students on the first day of class. 
But it also revealed an unrealistic attitude about the amount of outside study time that 
would be required of the students. This provided faculty with a good opportunity to 
reiterate at the next class meeting the importance of scheduling outside study time to be 
successful in the class. The mid-semester survey results indicated that while the level of 
interest had not dropped off, some students were not satisfied with their own progress in 
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the class* Overall, students were actually spending fewer hours studying than they had 
planned at the beginning of the semester. Faculty were provided with an opportunity to 
reassure the students about their learning progress* and to remind them of the 
importance of study time outside of class. The final survey at the end of the semester 
indicated that students were generally very satisfied with the class, and many had 
exceptionally positive comments about the teacher and the instructional methods. They 
felt involved in the class, and felt that their needs were addressed by the teacher. 
However, many stat^ that they could have done better if they had had more time for 
studying outsiite of class. These ccKnments throughcmt semester about the lack of 
outside study time seem to indicate that there is a great need for fwnilty teaching adults 
in evening classes to hdp students to develop time management skills. 

6u PjivisiftBi/Pgpmmani Wodsshaas- 

With the as^stance of the project direaor, each group member coordhiated and 
facilitated a workshop for the members of his or her campus Division (or department) 
about effective teaching techniques for adult learners. The structure and materials for 
each workshop were planned by the factilty member from the division. This provided 
faculty in the project group %vith an opporttmity to share with others in their o%vn 
discipline some of the experiences they have gained as a result of using new teaching 
techniques with adttlt learners. It was hoped that by providing opportunities for 
teachers to talk to other teachers about teaching, these new techniques would spread to 
other classrooms in the discipline. Often fiurulty who are reluctant to use new teaching 
techniques may be more willing to try the techniques after they have heard of the 
successes in a colleague's class. 

fadividual meetings with each member of the projert group were held during the 
month of April to plan the Division workshops. Following the meetings, a memo was 
sent to the Division Deans to explain ptirpose of the Division woikshops and to begin 
scheduling the workshops [See Attachment O]. 

Division workdiops were promoted to part-time and full-time faculty in each division 
through fliers [see Attachment P]. Division ^.orkshops were held at times convenient to 
faculty who teach evening classes. The first Division workshop was held on Tuesday, 
May 5 to the Math Division. A total of eleven different workshops were held to ten 
different divisions. The last Division workshop was completed on Wednesday, May 20. 

Summarv of Outcomes . Although some of the faculty were very reluctant to present 
what they had learned to others to their division, all of the woikshops were held, and 
each member of the group was tastrumental to planning and facilitattog the workshops 
for their own tostructional area. However, this would not have happened without the 
contract that was signed at the beginning of the project, the stipend for the faculty, and 
the on-gotog encouragement and assistance provided by the project director. It is very 
totlmldattog for faculty to make a presentation to their colleagues, and even more 
totimidattog for a part-time faculty member to make a presentation to a group which 
tocludes ftiU-time faculty. However, it was decided early on that these faculty 
workshops should model good principles of adult leamtog: they must be toteractive and 
encourage the contributions of the participants. The toteractive nattire of these 
workshops made it more comfortable for the faculty to the group to facilitate these 
workshops, and heli^ed the faculty participants from the division to become more 
tovolved to the process. 

toformal feedback from the Division Deans and faculty todlcated that the workshops 
were very meaningful and relevant, to several divisions, faculty have expressed a 
desire to hold meettogs to the future to talk about teachtog within the division. Many 
mentioned what a pleasure It %vas to get together with other teachers to talk about 
teachtog. This conversation should be a regular on-gotog part of a division's activities, 
because faculty welcome the opportimlty to talk with other faculty about teaching. 
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Although the workshops were a great success for those who participated, a few of the 
workshops had very disappointing attendance. It is possible that the promoticmai efforts 
in these divisions should have been more carefiiUy planned, and that the timing of these 
workshops should have been examined more closely for the convenience of tihe faculty. 
In planning the workshops, it became dear that the "culture" of each instructional 
division is very different and must be approached dilferently. Marketing such faculty 
development activities must be carefully considered fw maximum participation and 
buy-in from both the Division Dean and the full-time and part-time facility, 

7. Student Retention data. 

At the beginning of the profect, faculty were asked to provide student retention data 
for their Spring 1991 ^mester evening class. At the end of the Fall 1991 semester, 
student retention records were collected for one evening class. Hnally, at the end of the 
Spring semester, faculty were asked to provide student retention data for the Spring 
1992 evening class. AH of this data was compiled and analyzed by the Project Dhector to 
assess the impact of a change in teaching techniques on the retention of adults in 
evening classes. All data was completdiy confldoitiai and has been reported only in 
aggregate form, with no nam^ or class subjects attached. 

SumaaTY fff .OwKmsg. in tracking student retention rates over three semesters with 
the same faculty teaching the same evening classes, there was no significant change in 
student retention, and no clear patterns to changes in student retention. Overall, 
student retention was slighdy lower during the 1991 and Spring 1992 semesters. 
However, student retention increased in nine classes in the Spring 1992 semester. 
Although these learner-centered teaching techniques appear to help adults to become 
more involved in their learning, it is possible that student retention is affected by so 
many other outside variables that the influence of teaching techniques alone may not 
produce a clear positive student retention outcome. 

& Project Evaluation. 

The effectiveness of this project was evaluated in two parts: evaluation of the impact 
on the faculty participants, and evaluation of the impaa on the students in the classes of 
the faculty participants. 

a. Evaluation of Impact on Facultv Partjcioants, The notes from the group meetings, the 
faculty reports, and the individual faculty meetings charted the profp-ess of the 
group of part-time and evening faculty as they use the new teaching techniques in 
their classes. All of this information was self-reported qttalitative data which is 
provided by the faculty members in the project. 

b. Ev^uatlpn Qf Impact qui tos. At the end of the project, the project director used 
the data from the student surveys and the student retention data to evaluate the 
impact of this project on the adult learners in evening classes. The three student 
surveys, one at the beginning of the semester, one at the mid-point in the semester, 
and one at tiie end of the semester provided Information about the extent of the 
involvement of the adult evening students in their own learning through the 
semester. Survey questions generated by the Projea Director and the group 
members were designed to reveal the self-reported progress of the adult students in 
their learning involvement through the semester. The surveys were administered 
anonymously in order to encourage more candid replies from the students. In 
were compared with the retention rates of previous semesters. Although many 
circumstances unrelated to involvement in learning can cause adult students to drop 
out of a class before the end of the semester, it is possible that some students were 
retained as a result of becoming more involved in their own learning. 

Summary of Outcomes. The r»ults of the evaluation of the impact on faculty showed 
clearly that this project was successful in the following ways: faculty did incorporate 
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new teaching techniques in their c . isses, they became more learner-centered in their 
approach to their classes, and diey tried new ideas presented in the group meetings. 

The student survey results indicated clearly that stud^ts felt inv(^ved in their 
learning. In fact, student involvement in learning increased significantly from the 
mid-semcater survey to the end of semester survey. Student comments in both the mid- 
semester survey and the end of semester survey ^ow that the majority of students were 
well-satisfied *vith their exigences, and were involved in their learning. However, 
many students noted the time constraints for outside study time. 



G. Recommendations for Implementation of this Project at Other ColTefcCS 
1. Part-time facultv involvement. To serve the needs of adult learners in evening classes, 
it is crucial to involve part-time fkculty. However, it is very difficult to reach part-time 
faculty to let them know about such opportunities for involvemenL In my experience I 
have found that part-time faculty are very interested in faculty development 
opportunities, but they have very limited time, and often do not receive their mail in a 
timely manner. To ^in the involvement of part-time faculty it is important to send 
promotional fliers or memos directly to their homes, and to be prepared to send out 
several reminders about deadlines. In addition, it is important to consider the schedules 
of part-time faculty when scheduling any meetings. Many part-time faculty worii full- 
time until 5:00 or 6:00 p.m. and cannot attend meetings unless they are held in the 
evening or late afternoon. 

Z Budy eL To gather a group of faculty for an on-going series of meetings about good 
teaching takes a small budget for duplication of fliers, mailing costs (if fliers are mailed 
to the homes of part-time faculty), duplication of any handouts for the meetings, and 
incidental refreshments. To provide a series of workshops for faculty in order to give a 
specific group of faculty intensive training in specific teaching techniques, such as 
Classroom Research or Cooperative Learning and Adult Learning takes a somewhat 
larger budget for workshop coordination and facilitation and materials. 

3. Planning . If another college wishes to replicate an on-going group project, it will 

require the same type of very good detailed planning that was required by this FII grant 
proposal process. It is essential to have a clear idea of the purpose of the group and the 
methods by which that purpose is to be met. Lead time in getting the project going is 
also crucial to the success of the project The planning process may take about two 
months, and then it is likely to take at least two more months to recruit and assemble the 
faculty group. However, it is possible to provide a forum for im on-going exchange of 
teactdng ideas without this elaborate planning process. Divisions or departments can 
simply call a meeting of faculty with the agenda set in advance to talk about a specific 
teaching issue or problem. For ESvision meetings, it is very important to have the full 
support and active involvement of the Division Dean or Department Chair, or faculty 
may not be interested in getting involved. Caiupus-%vide conversations about teaching 
may ai&o held with relatively minimal planning beyond setting an agenda, reserving 
a room, sending out fliers, fmd arranging for refreshments (or "brown bag"). 

4w Promotion. Fliers or memos to faculty must be sent out at least three weeks in advance of 
any workshop or meeting. It is best to have a registration process for workshops, and to 
send confirmation notes to those who have registered. This provides a good reminder, 
and a good commitment on the part of the participant. Fliers or memos must indicate 
clear benefits to tiie facultv. or they will not come. Most faculty are Interested in 
learning new things^ but they are simply too busy to come to a meeting unless they see a 
dear benefit: something they can use in their classes next week. A good phrase to use 
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is. "At this meeting you will learn how to ..." . Even a relatively infonnal meeting to 
talk about teaching shotild have a clear agenda and a clear focus in order to attract 
maximum interest and participation. It is also a good idea to ask participants to bring 
something to share with others, in the tradition of the "Great Teachers" meeting format 

5. f^c^ities. It is Important to hold any meetings or workshops in a room which can be 
arraiiged so that all participants can see each other. A conference room, or a room in 
which tables can be moved to form a "IT shape is ideal. Rooms arranged with rows of 
chairs or lecture halls are deadly for good participatory discussions. 

6. Persomiel . To replicate this project exactly would take a large time commitment on the 
part of at least one individual. Two classes of reassigned time is the minimal time 
commitment for a person to coordinate a project of this magnitude. However, to 
coordinate a series of faculty meettap to talk about teaching would require a minimal 
personnel commitment. The Staff Development Coordinator or a committee of the 
Faculty Senate could easily call a meeting of interested faculty t.. talk about teaching, 
using the above recommendations. 

7. Facultv Devel opment through Reflective Practice. Several faculty in the group were 
quite diligent about submitting written reports about their classroom experiences to the 
Project Director on a regular basis, but despite encouragement from the project director, 
most were not. They were simply too bu^ to take the time to write down what had 
happened in their classes. It would be beneficial to the teachers in a project like this 
one, or on a regular basis without a project like this one, to encourage more reflection 
in teaching. Through this reflection and regular writhig about what had just happened 
in class, faculty could find ways to continue to learn more about t;:!aching and may 
become more effective as teachers. Unfortunately, most are too busy to take the time to 
actively reflect on their teaching through an on-going teaching journal. Reflection 
about teaching is generally not encouraged among college faculty, but it should be. 



H. Conclusion 

This project has been a very rewarding experience for the adult learners and the 
faculty in the project group. The faculty enjoyed the opjwrtunlty to leam new learner- 
centered teaching techniques for adult learners, and they enjoyed sharing their teaching 
experiences as they used these techniques. As a result of using active learning and 
learner-centered teaching techniques, the adult learners felt that the teacher "really 
cared" about whether or not they were learning. The key element In this process is to 
provide good opportunities for faculty to continue their own learning about teaching 
tilirough an on-going series of campus-wide meetings and workshops and division-based 
meetings to talk about teaching. Through the support and encouragement of other 
teachers, faculty will continue to develop their teaching skills, and students will ultimately 
benefit. 
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mKm oii«^E COUNTY coMMUNmr college district 

1000 N. Lemon Street, FuUerton, California 92634 - (714) 871-4030 
INTRADBTRICT CORRESPONDENCE 



Ta AH Part-Time and Fiif-Tirro Faculty who teach Evening Qasses 

From: Diana Kelly, Staff Development Coordinator [992-7278 lor more Information] 

Date: Ai^ust 15, 1991 

Sut^ect' Grant PtK^ect: "Pjrofnotkig Teachmg ExceH^ice fcs- Evening Adult College Students'* 

Here is an exd thiafacuttvdeveloDn^otwtut^ for those vvl^ 

• Woidd you ^ to be more effective whh adidt teamers? 

• Would you fice to increase the amot^it of Icot^ that ti^es place in yoi^ ever^ classes? 

• Wotdd you Iflce to bicrease involvement and paitic^xition in you- evenmg classes? 

• Would you ffice to ret^ more students to the end of the s^nests- k\ your evenii^ classes? 

Fitftfton CoHe^ has rec« itiv received a fHant to train a select orotm of evffl^ faculty in a 
teaching technkyies wNch are oaflfcutelv effecthfe fOT A^ 

to particle in this (»tject wK team ctoit the charm^t^tetics and rweds of ac&dt learners and 
the leamir^ styles of adtrtts, as weH as eff^tive teaching methods for adult l^mers, indiKiing 
faTtBractivetectmk|UBs«Kiaassroom A ssessm e f tt technk^^ The use of these technk^ has 
resulted In increased leaning, bicreased invoivem«it in teaming and increased student retention. 

Of^ twelve evet^ facuhv witt be selected to participa te k\ this moiecL m faculty member 
from each Dhfision. The foRonvbtg criteria will be used to sel^ participants: 

• Must be a part-time or M-tbne f»»iity men^r teaching an evening class of primarily 
adults (age 25 and older) at FuNerton College k\ Fall 1991 and Spring 1992. 

• ^4u5t have a desire to team new teact^tecM^ues, aid to make n^noradjustnr^nts to om 
evenb^ coiffse in order to use these new t»M^ during the Sf^lng 1992 semester. 

• Should be avaUabte for the foUowftig w^vicshops fksing the Fall 1991 semester 

• WecAtesday. October 1 6. 3-6 p.m.: worksNip on Adidt Learners. 

• Wednesday. Movento 6. 3-6 p.m.: workshop on Leamhig Styles. 

• Saturday. Nove mb^ 16. 9 a.m-3 p.m.: wortehM) on Classroom Ass^sment Tectoiques. 

• Wednesday. DecenAer 4. 3-6 p.m.: workshop on Interactive TeacNi^ Techi^ques. 

• Should be willb^ to p«tidp3te In monthly £^oup nieetlnsp durii^ the Spring 
(a total of four nfsethigs at times to be detmnined fay the 9Dt4>). 

• Must be wining to aMnister and t^xitete a \^ st«vey to students in one evening class at 
the beginning and n^d-point of the Sprir^ 1 992 semester. 

• Must be wlllbig to share "what woriced with adidt teamers" with other evening factrtty in 
your CHvisten throu^ a woric^iop presentatten (with the asstetance of the Project Director). 

parti ci pants wUI receive teac hing materials and a corrrolimentarv copy of the tendmark book abQVtt 
Ctessroom Ass essment Techr^yiesto^K.Patrtete Cross and Thomas A Anqeto.entitte^ 
Assessn^it Technkiues.^ fiancftxiok for Facdtv. " This book provktes very practteal methods for 
incorporating new teachit^ methods wNch will increase student teamir^ into classes in ariy 
subject area. Colored index cards, transparencies and transparency pens will also be F»t)vided. 

If you wQuM tik e to participate in this grant project, please comotete the attached form anAieJagp 
tfirouoh the cam mis mail to Diana KeHv. Project Director. [QMesttons? CaB 992-7278.] 
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Fuitefton CoMm Evcniroi FactiTtv 
Appttcatioii to Pjwticifiate bi Grant Pro|ect 
"Prcmioting Tead^ Excelleiice for Adtdt Ev«iiiig College Students* 

[Please type on this form or use a wordprocessor on sefirarate p«per.] 

1. NamQ I 

2. Home adckess (street) . ^ 

(dty, code) . ^ 

3. HameTetephonK i 

4. Oth«' phone wh«ie you may be reached (office exteroion/work fttone) l 

5. DMston/depatmBTt at FuBaton CoBeqe . 

6. Sil)^ ^'^^ ^ ^^'^'^^ I 

7. Do you teach Fufl-time or Part-time at Fuitert«i CoHege? (circle one) Full-time Part-time 

8. WM you be teachfaiff an evening clag at FdjertonCoHeoefei the Fall 1991 semester? YES NO 

9. WW vou be teachtno an evening dass at FuHerton CoHeoe in the Spring 1 992 semester? YES m 

10. Are the studeiits in your evenif^dassust»Ry adults age 25 and olcter? (cirdeone) YES NO 

11. Wtiy would you like to participate in tNs Grant Prefect on Adult Leamir^? [feel free to use extra paper] 



IMPt^ANT NOfTE: Ail participants who are selected for tNs Grant Prefect must participate 
h fb(0- workshops during the Fafi 1991 semester, tentatively scheduled on the foRowing dates: 

• Wettaesday. Oct. 16. 3-6 pm • SfttlffrfaVt NffYffltfm 1g. 9 a,mr-3 

• Wednescfav. November 6. 3-6 p.m. • Wednesdav. Decerrtber 4. 3-6 p.m. 

1 2. Are you avaflable to attend all of the above workshops? (circle one) YES NO 

1 2a. If you answered "NO" to #1 2, whteh one(s) are you uiavaitabie to attend? 



1 2b. If you answered "NO" to #1 2, what days/times wouW you be available to attend workshops? 



Paftlctaant agreement: t wiH plan to partk:ipate in the foir workshops of the Grant Project durii^ the 
Fall 1991 semester and incorporate technk^ fnmr the workshops (appropriate to my classes) into one 
Sprir^ 1992 everting class. During the Spring 1992 semester, I wiW pten to partfcipate In four monthly 
meetings of the Project Groi^. With the assistance of the Prc>iect Director, I am willlr^ to share effective 
adult lean^ techrdques with coOeagues in rny Dhdskm In a woric^iop whk:h I will p-esent (firing the Spring 
1992 s^nester. I am wfltfr^ to acMtister a brief survey to my Spring 1992 evening class at the beginning 
and ntid-polnt of the semester, and tabulate the results. I understand that for the adtfitkmal woric Invoh^ed in 
rraxfifying one Spring 1 992 evertir^ class, presentir^ a %vori(rfiop to faculty In my (fivl^cm, and tab* dating the 
student surveys, I wiB receive an honorariiffn of $500.00 at the end of tiie Spring 1 992 semester. 



Sl£piature of applicant 

Ptease return tHs form by M rndav. September 30 tlvough Campus Mai! to pigna Kelhf. 
Those receive d first will be dven Naher Priority for selection. 
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Attachmeant C 



A Starenafv erf the Technfenies and How to Use Them 
Prepared by Diana K. Kelly, Fullerton CoHege, Firilerton, California 

What m "Classroom Research"? 

Ctassroon Research Is a series of tead^ techr^ipies which have been developed kiy K. Patricia Cross 
and Thomas A Ai^eo of U.C. Berfc^ in which instructors use sbnpte rese^ch tecMques to find out 
what stud«Tts have been iean^ These tecNiic^ are described In det^ in th^ 1988 booic, 
Qai«^A«igSgm§mT^lffim A H^IKtek fry Fa<^. published fc^ the Natimat Center for 
Research to tii^3rove Postse c t m daiy TeacNng and Learning (NCRFTAL) at the University of Michi^ui. 

Wfmt are the benefits of usinQ Classroom Research Techr^CRies? 

• FffCTif ffn S ^"ttent Leantina Ctassnx«Ti Rescardi causes Instructors to focus on student (earning 
rBth«- th»i on theb- own teachb^ By fbvftig out what sti^lents have teamed arKi what is 
undear, instructors can focus the dass more effectively to meet the learning needs of the 
students. TNs may ®it!tf revtewbig some topics, or moving more cMctdy through other areas. 

• Formative Evaluation. UnSke sttKlent evaluation surveys which are typically given at the end of 
the semester, Classnxjm Research provides an on-gofaig ^stem of ovulation. At the end of the 
semester it's too late to msdce chaiiges wMch would enhsK» stud&« learning. But by using an 
orhgoing fonnative evahatim at the end of e^ c^ meet^ the fcistructor can find out what 
can be changed inffnec&tely to po^ety affect student leambtg. 

2. Benefits to Students; 

• (^jportunttv for feedbadc. IMke examinations, whteh also measure student leamir^, Classroom 
Research rrovides a non-thrrat^iing, non-evaluative metiiod of fMng out what students have 
leiOTied Sti^ients ffi« oft^ hesitant to ask Giuestions dur^ ckss because th^ don't 

iTTtemqst a lectiaie, or th^ nny fed that they me the only one who didn't "get it." Classroom 
Rese»di provkies an opportunity for aH stud«it5 to ask (^iestk»is anonymously. Students are 
likely to discover that oth^ in the dass dso had simHar cpjestk>ns. 

• Leaminq from othCTs. Stuctents may find out that oth^ in the dass learned scmie interesting 
tNngs that th^ had not pk:ked from the cb»5 sessksa THs c^i stimulate some students to 
become more involved \n dass meetings, and to use critk»l tNnking skilis during class. 

• Increased invohyem«it in tearrrino. Students are Hkeh^ to become m«ie frwolved in their own 
leamir^ because Classroom Research rec^^res them to tf^ about what tl^'ve learned so far 
by sunvnarizing major pdnts covered bi a partteuiar c^ meeting. Tlvoi^ greater 
involvement, students are likely to become more self-directed learners, and nwy be less likely 
to drop out of the dass. 

How can Oassro om Research Tedwtioues be used? 

1. Clasgoom Research technkaas may be us«i in any tvoe of dass: tratfitfonal academfc ciasses such 
as En^ish, History, and ^tetf^ vocational "hands-w" classes such as CWW Care, Broa(fcastii^ and 
Technical Education; and activity classes such as Iftisk; P6rfbnnance, Art, and Physk»t Education. 

2. The book mentioned above mtainsdet^led explanations of 30 different Oassroom 
Technkyie& Different tedink;L»s n^ be more effective for cSfferent types of dasses. Sonre 
teclmk|u^ are for indlvkiisis, others are for use in smaii p-oups. 

3. Here is one example of a simple technkme: 

Step 1: AboiA five mbiutes before the end of the dass nwetinghffiKi out index (^irds to ^udent& 
StqaZ: Chi one side, ask them to answer the c^iestion, ''What was the most importsffTt thfa^ you 
learned today?" or "List three new thb^ you learned tocfey," or a trm specific content questioa 
Step 3: On the other skte, ask them to write ariy new questions they have as a result of the class 
meeting, or any questions tiat haven't yet been ar^wered, or areas they dkfri't understand fuity. 
Step 4: CoHect the cards (they shoi^ be ssToriymous}. 

Step 5: Tab(Me the answers and analyze. The answers may be arranged Nito categories. 
§tep6: Spend five n*nit^ at tiie beglnrtr^ of the next dass meetir^ briefly smimarizing the 
Q residts of the ciassoom research and sMess the areas wNch were not fi% understood 
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Attachment D 



NORTH ORANGE COUNTY CX)MMUNnY COLLEGE DISTRICT 
1000 N. Lemon Street, FuUerton, California 92634 - (714) 871-4030 

INTRADBTRICr CORRESPONDENCE 



Ta [selected fact^ p»tic^nt] 

From: Diana KeBy, Prq|ect Director 

Date: Octoitier 3, 1991 

Subject: Grant Project: "Promoting Teaching Excelt^ice for Adult Learrors** 



Con^atiMonsI You have been sdected to p^tk^sate in the Adult Ufffner Gram Project Thiswttlbea 
very exciting and rawing prefect for ail partfc^nts, and I feel certain that your participation wiH 
make a valin^ contribution to 1^ success erf this project 

Many applications were recdved from fuH-time and part-time fact^ who te^ adult leamers m 
ev^^ cksses, and I wish that the fumfrig were suffteieit to ^ow n FortNs 
re^on. if you thMc that mwth irM mkiht oat h the wav erf votff full partfcii^^ 
year, plea^ let me know n ow, so that I micrftt atow another (aoity nrnvtom^ to uartldpate in this Project 
if vou nmst decfcie. 1 may be re»:hed at 992-7278 or through Fiderton CoUe^ Carr^ Mail. [I have 
at^ched a copy of the project description and yotr sign^i appHcatton form for your reference.] 

The Aduk Learner Grant Prqfect is being funded through a grant fifom the Fund for lnstructior»l 
Improv^nmit of the CaBfomia Conma^ CoKeges. TNs f»v]ject wW receive natkinrf and statewide 
attention through a report on the group's experiences using teacWng methotte partknilarly designed for 
adult teanr^ As a re^Jlt, it is IH«ly that the positive impact of this project wlH be felt at many other 
commur% cdle^ wishing to promote teacNr^ exceRence for acyt teanrers in evening classes. 

At oio- first workshop on Wecfrtesday, October 16, you'R be receiving a comf^mentaiy copy of the book 
How %Q Testdh Adirits bv WHIiam Draves. mvi a notebook with more matCTials for this grant project A 
week prior to the workshop m servi you a workshop agenda. 

I am very excited about getting started with this project I'll kxjk forward to seeing you at the workshop 
on October 1 6 from 3:00 to 6:00 p.m m the FuHerton Colteae Faculty Lounge (next to the men's gym). 



If you have any c^iestkxis about tNs project please don't hesitate to get in touch with me before the 
workshop on October 1 6 Fohone 992-7278.1 
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Attachment £ 



Fullerton College 
1991/92 Fund for Instructional Improvement Grant Project 

Workshop #1: Hpw %9 T^fffih Adul^ U^^m^ 



1. Welcome wid Introdigttons 
« About the R gmrtt prefect 

• R^sating forms 

• ftfentos of the grcM^ 

2* EitpQCtfltiofis for this yfcyjc^top 

• Ag^ida for this workshop: What we wilt do, and wliy. 

• Why dki you come, and what do you hope to ieam? 

3. Exercise: Think-Pair-Share 

• What do you already know about aduit learners? 

4. PresOTtation/I^cusston: An Overvi«(V of Adult Leamers 

• Ch^acteristfcs of Adidt Learners 

• Dtecussion Qi«stton: How are acMts dffer^ from younger students? 

• Motivations of Adidts: Why do th^ take dieses? 

• ^^?S ? M!S? f ° n q ^'^^MQ" - As an Adiit Learner, why do you take a class? 

• Pref^^Kices of Aditfts ki Teact^^ ^id Learr^tg 

• Dfecus^ ffljestion: As an A<yt Learner, what kind of learning environment do you 
prefer? 

• Andragogy: TheTheory of Teachsig Adults 



Materials to Assist Adt^ Learners roaae numbers in the 1 991 Fullerton CoHeoe Faculty Guldel 

• Student Background Survey (Appendix B, p. B-25) 

• Perceptual Learning Styles Inventory (Appendix B, p. B-21) 

• Time Management Worksheet (Appencfix B, p. B-26) 

• 30 College Study Tdcks (AppenJx B, p. B-1 1 ) 



Reference Materials on Adult Learners: [page msnbers refer to the 1991 F?CPtW GMI^IgJ 

• How to Teach Adults (p. 36) 

• Fm Facts about Adult Coltege Students (Appemfix B. p. B-3) 

• Educational Attaironent of the U.S. PO|»i^ti<m (handout) 

• 30 TNngs We Kmsw for Sure about Adult Le^r^ (Appemiix B, p. B-1 ) 

• Asstffnpdoos of the Pec&go^cal and Andr^fogical Models (handout) 

• A Leaning Contract Fonn (handout) 

• Resources on Adtdt Leamir^ (Appendix B, p. B-4) 

• Teaching AcMts: A (^orxreptual Framework far the First Meeting (t^miout) 

• Practical ideas for Increasir^ Student Retention (p. S3) 
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Attachment F 



Futterton College 
1991/92 Fund for Instructtonal Imfirovement Grant Project 

Workshop #2: jftfUfffpgra^fffl H?w T^?if;h»mi f^r 



1- Expgfflffiofff for tNg wgrlffihffl? 

• Agenda for this workshop: \Nbst we wW ck>, and why. 

• VVhat cfo you hope to team adxxit Leamtaig Styles? , 

2. Learning Stvte ftefCTBitces 

• bKfividuat Exerdse: L^mhrg Styfes lnv«it(»y 

• f¥8$efitatk)n: Overview Learr^ Styles 

• Vaiying Le^nMs Modes to hcrease Student Retention 

• Discussion Leamb^ Stj^es aiKl Te3cNng methods 

3. Leaminq Styles md Person^ Tvo^ 

• individusri Exerdse: Keirsey Tenperament Sorter 

• SrraS Groi^ Exerc^ Mountain Survive 

• Presentation: Overview of PersonaHty Types 

• [Hussion of Personattty Types aid Tead^ methods 

4. PwgteBhTgNgwTwcWiigMgtfiQ^fefgr^f^^ 

• Paired focused Bst activity: generate a ussri»te Hst of possiNe class 
activities/teadibig methods for differrait leaning styles. 

• Group (fiscussion: what worlcs? 

5. CtasgffQm Reasacdi 

• What was the most usefi^most important tNngCs) you learned to(ky? 

• What is unclear of "fiizzy" about what was ojvered today? 



References on Ijftftmlmi SWl^ [page ramibers refer to 1 991 /92 FacuHv Guide! 

• tearrting Styles Inventory [p. B-21] 

• Learr^ Styfes and Tead^ Methods [p. 33] 

• How to Teach U n c terpr^ iared Students [p. 39, B-28] 

• How to Teach Cidtiffatiy Different Students [p. 42, B-1 5] 

• HowtoTeiK:hDisabtedStudents[p.46, B-18] 

• 40 T^>$ on Using Visuals in the College Classroom [p. 51} 

• Practical Ideas on frtcrea^ Student Retention [p. 53] 

InNot^iOok 

• CoSeges Must Recognize Students' Cognitive Styles Cultural Back^ounds 

• Unldr^ Leam^ Style Thewy with Retention Research: The TRAILS Project 

• Basic Deflrtftlons of Terms (Myers Briggs Ptersonality Types) 
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Attachment G 

Fullerton College 
1991/92 Fund for Instructional Improvement Grant Project 

Wflh <;iff1Sr?fWiy» A^y^ffWf?^ T^f^^if^jqM^^ 

1. R§Yi8W gf to nwfitimi; Uamiro States [approxtmatdy 30 mto 

• PaM Focused ActMty: [lOndnutes] 

Generate a usable list of possftite ciass activities/teaching methods for several different 
leaning siyte& [Feel free to hdude activfttes thrt 
(fifforent teamifig styles and/or p^sonaRty types.] 

• Group ^tffilng [20 mfnutes] 

2* Aq^f9rtt^W9rteh9ff [S minutes] 

• What we win do, and why. 

3. Teachfaiq Goals Invwitofv f mftadmatdv 40 minutes! 

• bidivldjal activity: tsMng the Teaching Goals Inventory [1 5 minutes] 

• Grot^ Discussion of restits: What are yow goals for the class? 

• CogNtive Outcomes arKi teaming Dev^opment [chart] 

10;15-10;3Q BREAK 

4. Presentation: Ctessroom Assessnwnt Ba^ [af^)roxkT»tdy 40 minutes] 

• Defktition and Description of dassoom Assessment 

• What we leaned in tiw last Ckssrocmt Research Prefect (Fail 1990) 

• Classroom Assessment #1 : Define Classroom Assesanent/What is imdear? 

5. dSSgreom A^BSSmglffi at th^ CoftW ftf Marin [approximately 35 minutes] 

• Videotape [15 minutes] 

• Classroom Assessment #2: What were they tiying to accomplish? [10 minutes] 

• GroupDi$cussionofvideot£^ [10 minutes] 

6. Feedfaacic from Assessment #1 rapproximatehf 1 5 minutesi 

• Q & A and coii u ti en t s atxxit d asMuui u Assessment 

7. How to use th e One Minute Paper faroroximateiv 30 minutesi 

• Overview of One Minute Paper tecNiiqi^ 

• Thinic of a situatton in yotr dsss where you coidd use the technique this semester. 

• Write one question you could ^ your studeits. 

• Think of the "ideal student response." 

8. Overview of Se veral Simple aassroom Assessment Techniques f approximately 30 minutes] 

• Focused Ust 

• Background Knowledge Probe 

• Goal Ranking 

1:30-1:45 BREAK 




Attachment G 



• Ar^eto*s$ewAidomscrfCtesroomAssassiTi efit 

• Five Guideiir»s for SuccessfuUy It^ng Qasst^om Assesssrr^ Techniques 

Think about your evening dass of mMt leanws, and tMnk about the teacNng goals you 
developed earlier in ansMF^ng ti« next questions: 

1. What vwoAi it be h^>M to know dxxit your students at the beffinninQ of t^ 
hi orcter to bnprave studsit teamb^? 

• How wffl imowi}^ the mwer to this questkm Imftfove student leaning? 

2. What do vou want to loiow from the students during the semester that will help vou to 
in^irove student ie«Ttff^? [ts ^tme a pmtted^ (iffkn^ of the s^nester for 
sUidsnts?] 

• How wM knowing the answer to this question improve student teaming? 

3. Which of the C la s sro o m Assessment tecMfues are nrtost appropriate to answer the 
questkm you have? 

1 1 .Group Discuiisfon: Ptenninq for Ctassroom Assessn^t [20 minutes] 

• What did you team from Assessm^ #3? 

• Costs and Benefits of u^ig C la ssro om Assessn^ntTechrtfques 

12 Assessment #4: 

• What Is the most important thing you learned tocky? 

• What Is stffl undear/fuzzy about Classroom Assessment? 
[NOTE: Feecfisack wM be given at the next meeting.] 

3;QQ p.m. , yypBKSHOe.MS 



RftfereiK^ Materfeife on Ctoroom Asg^ssmtnt; T^chniqyes [in packet] 

• Classroom Research: A Summaiy of the Techniques and hk>w to Use Them, Diana KeSy 

• Fi^lerton CoRege Ctessroom Resesch Prefect, faB 1990: Ctessroom Asses^nent 
Techf^ques Used Faci4ty with Addt Evenk^ Stucteits, Kelly 

• Five C^ck and Easy Ctessroom Assessment Techniques, Diana Kelly 

• Sample written summaries of Classroom Asses^nents, Mk:heNe Wilder 

• Introc&ictkxi and Overview: Frwn Qassioom Assessment to Classroom Res^rch, Thomas A. 
Angek>[1991] 

• Iftrl^lng the Gap Betwe«i Ec&icatkxi Research and College Teaching, Thomas A Angeb [1990] 

• Faculty Memb^ as Classroom Researchers, K. Patrlda Cross and Thomas A, Angek> [1989] 

• The Need for Classroom Research, K. Patrtela Cross [1987] 
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Attachment H 

Fullerton CoHege 
1991/92 Fund for Instructional Improvement Grant Project 

Workshop #4 : incorooratinQ Interactive Teaching Hettiods 

to invoh^e Adult Learners 



1. FB Group PlarmlnQ for Spring 1992 

• Sett^ a date/tfans for our Januaiy meeting before Spr^ semester. 

• Sifi^ quesltons for student involvemem sunrey, be^i^ 

2. Ii^tpoipoyathxi aws^ 

• Review from (est meetfaig: Oassroom ResefBch defirttlons/ vifhat's fuzzy 

• Revi«(V of technk^ues 

• One ^^Hfte Paper 

• FbaisedUst 

• BackgrcRind Probo 

• Goal Ranking 

• Others? [y^ suggestions] 

• Selecting assessm^ tddwriques ^qsn^Kiate to your class 

• Gtddelbies for success h using Classroom Assessment technic^ 

3. Tectoioues to Activeiv Invo lve l-eamers 

• What the research shows about bwc^ement in learning. 

• Princes of Coop^Btive/CoHaborative Le^ng: 

• le^mate hiformation, ^jecific tasks, fimlted time, vvoilc together. 

• Everyone knows the ruies/procedures/stnicture of activity in advance. 

• Paired activities. 

• Smati ffoup activities. 

• Active involvement in larger classes. 

• Involvement In reading. 

4. Putting it AH Toaether. PianninQ for Next Semester 

Teaching Goals - aasarom Assessment - Active Learning - Learning Styles 



Ref^^emres «i Active Lean^ In Notebook 

• Who's Doii^ the Work? 

• It's So Technical i l^e to Lecture. 

• What's Your Job: To Teach or To Present? 

• Heipir^ Facidty BM L^rrtng Comnwnities tfvough Cooperative Groups 

• For Many Teachers, Ctessroom Lecture is Giving Way to Prefects that Students 
Tackle in Smatt Groups. 

• Flttto^ Cooperative Learning into Existir^ TeacWng Styles 

• CoopS^e Lean*ig and Cdtege Teaching: Tips from the Trenches 

• Types of Cooperate Learning 

• Sabotaging Cooperative Lean^ Or, Snatd*^ Defeat from the Jaws of Victory 

• Encourag^i^ Sti^ents to ^come More involved Readers 

References on Course Ptaminq for a VarfetY Qf IngmiOfftml MetfPd^ \n 

• The Four Bas^ Metlwds of Instmction 

• A Course Panning Design Model 

• Visioning Your Goirse: Questions to Ask as You Deagn Your Course 
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Attachment I 

Fullerton College 
1991/92 Fund for Instructional Improvement Grant Project 

Meeting Agenda 

Jan. 23. 1991 



1. FB erwJBfflwifnq far Sfflinq 1992 

• Setting a dates for our Spitrg semester meetir^ 

• NOTE* If we dec^ to meet Wednesday afternoons 3-^, the fdk^^ 
are avatebie in the Factdty ijounge: [we'll need four monthly meetings] 

• Feb, 19 [3:30-6:30 p.m.] 

• ^terch 4 [3-6 p.m.1 

• M»ch 18 [3-6 p.m.1 

• April 1 [3-6 p.m.1 

• May 13 [3-6 p.m.1 

2. Student Surveys 

• Dhttrtt>ution of stffveys (let me know If you need more) 

• WhentoacM^^ kte^iy first class meeting before details of class Imve been 
S^en. 

• How to introduce the siavey (and other Classoom Assesanents) 
• Briefty explain 

• why you're doing the survey (to find out about students - to 

help their learning — etc.) 

• why it's anpnymous ( honest candid answers) 

• how the results wM be used (to have a better understancSng of the 
students in order to hdp them to learn) 

• r^TE: previous student feedback indicated that students who (fidn't understand 
clearly assessments were being done reacted negatively. However, If the 
assessment Is explained clearly up front, and with an attitude toward helping 
students to team, the student response Is very positive. 

3. Small Group Exercise: How d o vou plan to inconjorate Qasgoom Assessment Into 
votg rwrnnal class activities tWs semester? 

Each graim> wHf devek>p a Nst with two columns: 

• Whk:h assessment tecM^(s) are yoki thlnkii^ about using? 

• How do you tNi^ tNs help to increase student learning in your class? 

4. BrainstonninQ Ex^c^: How can vou (»t sUKtents excited about the a^nect of VPUr 
class at the first class meeting? 

Each SFCHp %vHI gmrate a list of kieas. Some kiea starters: 

• ^istWssut^«^£fi!gmtttothe Hvesof thestiKients? 

• What w8t ^tKients be able to ^ by the end of the ffrst cIms meeting? By the end 
0.' the 9«nester? 

• Why are yssi (the Instructs) excited about your subject? (What first 
stinwiated yoir interest in the siAilect you teach?) 

• What isMx couW you provkte so that your students can aOlVfffY qgt liwofve^ in 
thesiiiiect dimng the first class meeting? 

• What fl^g^D^ gQtJd be done to ffat studerrts to think about their current view 

of the subject of the class? 
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Attachment J 



Activities to Get Adtdt Learners Jnvolved in the Subject Matter of the Class 

at the Hrst Class Meeting 

develnned bv Fuller ton Colleye FH Grant Project Gixmo on Adult l^^mlnff 

Jamiaiy 23, 1992 



Relevance to Adult Uves 

• Get students to relate the subject matter to their own lives by thinking about how 
they will use what they team. This will provide self-awareness and an awareness 
of how the subject applies to their own life problems (eg: economic problems). 

• Provide time managment information: discuss in class the difRcuIties of finding 
time to study. This will make adult leamors aware that they are not the only one 
with outside problems and limited time. 

• Provide an activity that they can take home with them that day. lEgi in a child 
development class, something they can use with children.] 

Fwtwe figals and Flans ^ , 

• Get students to focus on their future plans and goals and relate them to the class. 

• Let students know that they will be able to get good jobs with the information and 
skills tbey learn in this class. 

• In writing classes, let students know that the skills they develop in this class will 
help them to prepare for success in other classes and for the writing demands of 
jobs in the real woiid. 

• Have students do introductions and tell about how the class will help them in their 
lives. [Eg: A remedial math class will help to gain employment.] 

• Provide advice in preparing for the future. Competition for jobs is tough, 
however we can give you guidance. 

Promoting Success 

• Provide success stories or testimonials from former students. This will provide an 
Incentive for their success. 

• Tell them what they'll be able to accomplish by the end of the class to demystify 
the subject 

• Provide an example of success to show them that they already have some degree of 
knowledge in the subject. Do an activity in the first class meeting to guide 
students toward a successful outcome (1^: analyzing artwork). 

• Provide some time at the end of the class for students to begin their homework 
assignments — this provides time to work ana may lower the drop out rate. 

• Get students to respond, and provide positive feedback. 

InsOTgtgr-Rdated 

• Instructor guarantees: interesting class, gain knowledge, etc. 

• The Usstructor can provide a brief background about their own excitement and 
interest in the sul^ect of the course to show enthusiasm for the subject 

Ice-breaker s to make connections with othm 

• Do an icebreaker activity. This will develop rapport among class members. An 
Ice-breaker matrix gets students to move around and meet others. Theyll 
practice listening skills and get signatures from others. [Mnner gets a prize.] 

• Write names on the board, fli»> chart, or overhead. This will help the class 
members to learn names of other class members, and will help the instructor to 
remember names. 




Attachment K 

TIME MANAGEM ENT 

Are you Over-commltted? 

The reason many fntelli^nt, ambitious students do poorly in coilege-level classes 
is over-commitment: trying to do too many dfffe''3nt things at once. 

Tgke Stock of voyr X\m^ 

There are 1 68 hours in a week. Ideally your time should be divided equally between 
work, recreatton, and sleep. This means: 56 hours woric per week 

56 hours recreation per week 

56 hours sleep per week (8 per night) 

What are vour commitments? 

Some of your commitn^nts may be work/sctooi comn^tments, others may be 
recreational. Add up the number of hours per week for whk:h you are committed: 

WORK: Part-time job? Full-time job? Number of hours per week: 

SCHOOL How many hours are you in class? 

How many hours spent studying? 

(should be 2 hours outside of class for each 1 unit of credit) 

PRMNQTIMP: How much time spent driving to school/work? 

OTHER ACTIVITIES: Sports teams: 

Church/other organizations: 

Family/household obligations 

Student Government 

Health Club/Exercising.. 

Other activities:__ 

TOTAL roURS OF QBUGATIQN PER WEEK: 

kteatiy this should not add up to more than 112 hours (Ideally split between things 
youba^ to do, and things you want to do, including seeing friends, relaxing, etc.) 
If your total adds up to more than 112 hours, you are overcommitted. 

If you m pygr-cpmmlttgd: 

Eliminate some of your commitments! This may mean taking fewer classes, 
working fewer hours, or cutting down on other activities. Determine what to 
eliminate by listing short-term and long-term goals for your life. Eliminate 
activities which are low in priority. 
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Attachment L 

FoUerton CoU^e 
Fund for Instnictioiial Improvement Grant Pro)ect 

Spring, 1992 

Please answer the following 'Questions as honestly and as completely as pos^ble. The Infonnation 
you provide will be used to gain a better understanding of adults in evening community college 
classes. Your responses will be anonvmous. 

Please provide the last four digits of your Social Security Numben 

This number may not be connected in any way to your stiuient ID, and %vill 
only be used to track survey responses over this semester. 



1. How would you rate your level of interest in the subject of this class? (Circle one) 
Very Interested Mildlv Interested Not very interested NQt Inter^tCd i^ti aU 



Z How do you you plan to use what you learn in this class? (Circle all that apply) 

In current iob In future career In CVgryto Uh PPIl't Mok I WiH \>se what 1 1 

^^^^^^^ - - — 



3w About how much time do you plan to spend in homework for this class each week? 

Hours per week [includes time spent studying for tests, writing, preparing 

projects and class assignments, reading text, etc.] 



4 When you study, do you prefer to study (circle all that apply) 

ali2n£ with others with radioAV on jp q^i^ QtfUff; 



5. What grade wUI you be working toward in this class? (circle one) 
ABC Cr^i^tg 



6t How important is this class to you? (circle one) 

Very important Important Not verv imt>ortant fcjQt taPQrmt 9X ^ 

Q i ^H^MCTIt^ -- — 

27 
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Attachment M 

FullertDii College 
Fund for Instnictioiial Improvement Grant Project 

Spring, 1992 

Please answer the following questions as honestly and as completely as possible. The information 
you provide will be used to gain a better understanding of adults in evening community college 
classes. YffWT rCTftBSCff wjjfl \K mftaYmffi^» 

Please provide the last four digits of your Social Security Number. 

This number may not be connected in any way to your student ID, and Mill 
only be used to track survey reqxmses over diis semester. 

1. How would you rate your levd of interest in the subjea of this da;5s7 (Circle one) 
Very Interested Mildlv Interested Not Vgrv lllliaregt^ Nfft intCTCStfid M al l 
Comments: __ — i 

2. How have you been aWe to apply what youVe learned so far in this class? (Circle all that apply) 
In current iob In future career In evervdav life Rpn't ThfalK 1 Will \m Yftm I lmn 
FlyiWt!fflKTibS -* 

3. How much time on average do you spend each week to prepare for this class? 

Hours per %veek [includes time spent studying for tests, writing, preparing 

projects and class assignments, reading text, etc.] 

4 Do you fed you have learned as much about this subjea as you had hoped you would by this 
time in the semester. [Rate nn g sralp firom 4 (best> to 1 (worst).! (circle one number) 

4 3 2 1 

fijSBMlffi ' 

5. How hivolved do you feel in this class? (please circle one) 

Very involved Somewhat involved Not verv involved tov^^ved at all 

Wxd — * 

6. Are there any changes that could be made to the class that would help you to gain a better 
understanding of this subject? 



7. Is this class meeting the expectations you had at the start of the course? (please circle one) 
More than me etiny expectations Mating ffXPmtfftnS B^elv megtfQg N^t m^^?, 
Whv? _^ _ * 

IS 
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Attachment N 

FuUerton College 
Fund for Instructioiial fa^>^ovement Grant Project 

Spring, 1992 

Hease answer the following questicms as honestly and as completely as possible. The information 
you pxxivide will be used to gain a better understanding of adults in evening community college 
classes. Yo"r responses %yill be anonymous. 

Please provide the last four digits of your Social Security Numben 

This number may not be connected in any way to your student ID, and will 
oni^ be used to track survey responses over ^s semester. 

1. How would you rate your levd ctf interest hi the subject of this class? (Qrcle one) 

Very Interested Mildly Interested Not vcTY intemted Not intersstg4aLaU 
r^mmK — * 

Z Do you feel you have learned as much about this subject as you had hoped you would? 
[Rate on a scale from 4 (best) to JUtersU ) (circle one number) 

4 3 2 1 
Cominents: %■ 

3. Do you feel that your individual questions or needs about this class were satisfied? Please list 
any class activities that helped you to learau 



4 How Involved do you feel in this class? (please circle one) 

Very involved Soqi^hat iiivoh^ed Not very involved NQt toVft^Vg4 at 3^ 

ma 

5. Are there any changes that could be made to the class that would help you to gain a better 
understanding of this subject? 



a How would you change your study habits and class participation to improve your performance 
in this class? 



7. Has this class met the expectations you had at the start of the course? (please circle one) 

More than me t expectations Mfit e?spectati9ny Bargtv m^t KdNotm^gt 
yim: . — 
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Atcachment O 



NORTH ORANGE COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICT 
1000 N. Lemon Street, FnllertOB, California 92«34 - (714) 871-4030 
INTRADISTRICT CORRESPONDENCE 



Ta [[Vision Dean] 

Frofn: Diar» Kelly 

Date: April 24, 1992 

Sut^ect: Fund for Instructional In^MOvement Grant Prefect: Division Presentation 



For the 1991/92 year, Fuferton CoBege was awwded a ^mtt from the State Ch»iceltor*s Office 
Fimd for toistructional tn^srav^nent The grant prefect is titled, "Proimitbig TeacMng 
Excellence for Evening Adult CoBe^ StiKjents.** Only thirteen faculty members were selected 
from a wide variety of dscipiines around the campus to participate in this prefect In [your 
Division], fname of partidomitl has been an active participant in this grant project grt»jp. In 
[his/her] cesses this seniester, [he/she] has been using some exciting new teachir^ techniques 
wMch are aimed at increasing student involvement, improving stuctent learning, and promoting 
studoit retmticxt 

Or» of the most important parts of this grant prc>j^:ts Is provfcBng the opportunity fw the 
nientas of this setect Gpiup ctf f»:ulty to sh^ what they have learned with theh^ 
By ^ring specific teadiing t«rfiniques that have been effective in ^sedfic da^es, other 
faculty who teach classes fen the same cfisctpIlT^ tmy learn about some r^ techniques which 
may be used in teacNng theb' ctosses. As a r^ult, many more factity than just the thirteen 
groitp members may benefit from tfiis project. 

In order to facilitate this sharing process, [name of partictoantl m be CCTTtactinq vou soon to 
set a date and time for a one hour pwiesentation/woricshop for [your (fivision] in which [he/she] 
ntfght ^lare what [he/she] has teamed. When [name ^ participant] and I met, we S^I^SiX^ 
decided on fsuggested date and time^ for tiite meetbig, but [he/she] wffl contact you to confirm 
that this %vn be a convenient time. Becmise tf^ pn^ect has been ^ned at SKiult l^mers, it 
wotid be very beneficial If this meetbig could be sdieduied at a tfane whoi most of yoir faculty 
who te^ ever^ ctesses wodd be avaHable to attend. Howev®-, faculty wlw teach full-tkne 
or part-thne, day or evenir^ ctosses, would certainly enjoy leamii^ about some new teacNng 
stiate^es that are effective in promoting sUfftent brvoivement ml stutfent retortion. 

Please feel free to ccmtact me (x7278} If you have any questions about tNs presentation or 
about the grant project I have attached a brief summary of the grant project, and a "Classroom 
Research Suimnffiy" for your i n fo r m a tion. 

P.S. t have also attached a Mt copy of a memo.wNch may be sent to your fuB-time and 
part-time faculty which may be revised as needed. Becai^ of tiie stwrt timeline to 
nc^fy aH faculty In time for this presen^lon, we thoi^ It be helpful to provide 
something tNt may help to get the word out (^iddy. In my own dMskm I s^ the 
memos cfirectly to the hom^ of our part-t^ faculty in order to ensure that they 
w^ notified £S quicldy as possible. Please let me know if I can be of anv as^stance to 
your divi^ in doir^y the same! 
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KEEP THIS MEMO!! 



Attachment P 



NORTH ORANGE COUNTY COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICT 
1000 N. LeiBOii Street, FuUerton, CaUfiimUi 92^ - (714) 871-4030 
INTRADISTRICT CORRESPONDENCE 



Ta AH fiMI-tbne ami part-time Communications Division faculty 

From: Pai4 Kelly 

oats: April 23» 1992 

Sul^ect: Division Workshop: How Can We Improve Lean^ in Con^mmtcations Piiograms? 



For the 1991/92 year, Fuilerton Co8e^ was awarcfed a grmA from the State ChanceHor's Office 
Fund for Instructional Improvement, "Promoting Teaching Exc^me for Evening Adult College 
Students.* Kana KeMy is the cfirector of this project, wMch has invohfed thirteen fiCuKy 
members from cfifferent cfisc^iftms us^ new teachit^ ^Imlques which promote greater 
Invoh^ement In learning among adult learners In evening classes. 

One of the most important parts of this grant project is to provide the opportunity for faculty in 
ti^ fKcyect to shffi« what tf^ have teamed with coiteagues in their own divisions. This ^ 
sharfrig Is ffitended to start a good ciscussion of teaching and leanwjg In each of tJ^ campus 
(^visions wNch, hopefully, will contimje bi future semesters. 

An bit^active work^wp, "How Can we hnorove L^amino in Commurtcations Proorams?" will 
be hetd on Wednesday. Mav 6 finom 4-5 p.m. in Soom 518. You'B hear from Dtena rfxjut some 
of the successful teaching strategies that hwe been used thte semester as a part the grant 
project, and you'B have a chance to learn about adcfitional good teaching ideas from oth^ faculty 
in the Convmmications Divisioa 

in tMs workshop, vou wM te«n how to improve student learr^ bv 

• fin<Sng out if students we actu^^Dbli what you ^teacHng. 

• finding out what stud»its don't understand before the assl^iment is due! 

• getting studerrts to think about bow to a pply what they are teaming. 

• fincfing way; to use these new teaching strategies In your dassesl 

This meeting Is an bnportant st^ In starting an on^iobig discussbn of good teacMig in 
Commui^catkxis programs. Please plan to attend this Division'^ftride meeting on Wednesdav. 

Mav 6 from 4-5 p.m. fai Room 518. 



CaB Jan (992-7 isn to confinn that vou will attend this important Communications Piviskm 
workshopi 



MARK YOUR CALENDER NOW: 

Wed, Mav 6. 4-5 D,m,. Room 518 

ERIC Clearinghouse for 
Junior Colleges 
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